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VISLONS .OF THE NiGHTS. 


O the visions that the night brings! 
O the fluttering of white wings, 
O benignant eyes and beautiful that down upon us bend! 
O the hum of happy voices, 
O the glad throng that rejoices, 
When the visions of the midnight bring the absent friend to 
friend ! 
O the dainty feet that find me, 
O the dimpled arms that bind-me, 
Of the little love that softly from the star-land comes to me! 
O the gladness, past revealing. ® 
Filling soul and heart and feeling, 
When upon my yearning bosom she is sleeping peacefully ! 
Ah, how sweet to know this dreaming 
Isa glimpse, atwilight gleaming, 
Of the beauty and the glory of the heaven we adore; 
And the faces which behold us, 
And the arms that fondly fold us, 
Are the faces and embraces of the loved ones gone before. 


O the comfort that the night brings! 
O the fluttering of white wings, 
O benignant eyes and beautiful that fon, n upon us bend! 


O the hum of happy voices, 
O the glad throng that rejoices, 
When the visions of the midnight bring the absent friend to 


friend! 
—Kate M. Sherwood, in Galaxy. 
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TEACHING SCHOOL. 


Wuite Kendall was teaching school in Massachusetts, at 
his request the school committee of the district visited the 
school, and in the presence of the children enjoined upon him the 
duty of exacting obedience and preserving order. Thus sustained, 
he soon succeeded, without the infliction of any severe punishments, 
in bringing the school under good discipline. A single instance of 
abstinence from punishment had a remarkable effect. A boy had 
committed some offence which excited his teacher, who called him 
up and reproved him in severe terms. He had taken hold of the 
boy’s hand and raised his ruler for the purpose of ferruling him, 
when he suddenly threw the hand from him, saying: “Go to your 
seat, I am too angry to strike you.” ‘he children, most of whom 
had probably never been corrected except in anger, stared in wonder, 

Though the winter in other respects had passed very agreeably, 
there was not that cordiality between the teacher and the people 
which existed at New Ipswich, nor the same degree of affection be- 
tween him and the scholars. Among hisnew acquaintances was the 
the Rev. J. Keudall, D. D., the clergyman of the town, with whom 
he endeavored in vain to trace a relationship, though they did not 
doubt that they had descended from the same English ancestor. 
While Mr. Kendall, was describing Zerah Colburn to Dr. Kendall, 
on mentioning: his five fingers,—‘‘Why,” exclaimed the latter, ‘‘he 
is our cousin!” He proceeded to say that he had never met with a 
person favored with such a superfluity of digits, whose kinship to 
the Kendall family could not be established, and he requested his 
young friend to inquire what was the fact in this case. When he, 
Kendall, met Zerah and his father in the stage on his return to 
college the next spring, he made the inquiry and was informed that 
Zerah’s grandmother was a Kendall. She married a Green, her 


daughter married a Colburn, who was the grandfather of Zerah, 
and thence he derived his five fingers. 

This year the faculty took efficient steps to prevent, and did pre- 
vent, the practice of “treating” on Sophomore quarter-day, and the 
“Temperance men” of that day had the satisfaction of reflecting that 
the indignities to which two years before they had been exposed in 
the cause, had not been encountered in vain. 

A CONSPIRACY. 

There were two affairs in this portion of his college life from 
which Mr. Kendall deduced lessons for his future guidance in the 
outer world. One of them was a formidable conspiracy defeated by 
promptitude and firmness. The Society called the Philoi Euphra- 
dias was composed of young men selected from the Social Friends 
and United Fraternity, and was an object of envy and hatred to a 
majority of the members of those societies, who had been passed 
over in making the selections. A conspiracy was formed, extend- 
ing through both of those societies, whose object was the destruction 
of the Philoi Kuphradias. The means by which it was prcp sed to 
accomplish this end was the adoption of a fundamental regulation 
prohibiting the members of the Friends and Fraternity, from joining 
the Philoi, on the ground that the latter was incompatible with 
the interests of the former. ‘The scheme was thoroughly matured, 
and preparations made to broach it in the Social Friends, which 
then embraced about two-thirds of the students. 

There was an unusually full meeting, and Mr. Kendall sat won- 
dering what could have occasioned so general an attendance, many 
young men being present who seldom appeared, and who took little 
interest in the society or its exercises. At length his old chum, T 
C. Gardner, arose, made a short speech, and submitted a proposi- 
tion prohibting members of the Friends from joining the Philoi. 
He had said but a few words when Mr. Kendall comprehended the 
cause of the full attendance, and perceived that there was a matured 
conspiracy, of which Gardner was the organ. He ‘therefore 
promptly replied to Gardner’s argument, denying the alleged in- 
compatibility of interest and denouncing the proposition as an im- 


putation upon the fidelity of those who were already members of 


the Philoi. He was followed by others of the Philoi and the con- 
spirators; but it was soon evident that the adoption of Gardner’s 
proposition was a foregone conclusion. ‘The vote was about to be 
taken, when Mr. Shepley, who was a Philai, asked Mr. Kendall to 
step out with him. As soon as they were out of the room, Shepley 
asked, What do you intend to do? ‘Leave the society,” was the 
promptreply. ‘So will I,” said Shepley. When they returned to the 
hall the vote had been taken, and Daniel Poor, the President of the 
society, and a Philoi, was making a speech, which he concluded by 
asking a dismission. He was followed in the same request by Ken- 
dall, Shepley, and several others. Poor directed the Secretary to put 
the vote on his application fora dismission. He did so, but there was 
no affirmativeresponse. Poor then rose and said he would not remain 
in the society under the imputation which their proceedings cast 
upon him, andif they would not dismiss him he would dismiss him- 
self, whereupon he left the chair, took his hat, and walked out of 
the hall. Much confusion ete The members generally were 
much attached to the society, and the decisive course adopted by 
the Philois had not entered into the calculation of the conspirators. 
Many members flocked around Kendall and his friends, some of them 
shedding tears, disavowing any attention to impeach their fidelity, 
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and begging them to remain in the society. They were inflexible. 
Finally a President pro tem. was elected, and Kendall stated that 
the only thing which would induce him to remain in the society, 
—and he believed every’Philoi felt as he did, —was the rescinding 
of the resolution they had adopted. A motion to that effect was 
made and carried almost unanimously. A committee was then ap- 
pointed to invite Mr. Poor to return to the hall and resume the chair. 

In truth, the Philois were the flower of the society, embracing most 
of its officers, and most of those who infused talent into its perform- 
ances and gave it character in the estimation of the community. 

The commencement day of Kendall’s class was the 27th of Aug- 
ust, 1878. The salutatory oration by Mr. Kendall, being in Latin, 
was unintelligible to most of the audience, and was not considered 
by himself as possessing peculiar merit. With two or three excep- 
tions, the other performances were very indifferent. Bean refused 
to make any preparation to perform the part assigned him, appar- 
ently thinking he had been underrated in the distribution of the 
appointments. Jonathan Fairfield, for the same reason, resolved to 
disgrace the Commencement by disgracing himself. He appeared 
on the stage with his stockings about his heels, and his whole dress 
in a most slovenly condition. He took no notice of the President 
or Trustees, and spoke so low as hardly to be heard ten feet from 
the stage. His oration was on the ‘Liberty of the Press,” and was 
made up of extracts from Junius, awkwardly put together. Once 
he pulled a paper from his pocket, and for some time read from it 
in a most monotous tone. The consequence of the conduct of Bean 
and Fairfield was, that both lost their degrees. As soon as the per- 
formances were over Mr. Kendall betook himself to his bed, being 
entirely exhausted by the business of the week. 
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WARNINGS TO TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


THE DEAF-MUTE PUPIL’S SOLILOQUY. 

“Tar is just like the deafand dumb.” Yes; that was what 
she said, laughingly, carelessly. I wonder if she would have said 
it if she had been deaf, if she had known how it burnt here—here 
in my heart when I saw her say it. And I wonder how 1 would 
feel, if I could hear; if I would look upon the deaf contemptuously, 
strangely, as those afar off. JI wonder, if I could hear, and was 
placed among the deaf ahd dumb, if I would understand them, feel for 
them, never forget that their privation is always present to them; if 
my sympathy would ever change into weariness, contempt,or disgust. 
Oh! to be a hearing person just alittle while, to sit among them 
and know the point of the gay laugh rippling from the merry circle ; 
to be where things are understood without beg explained; just 
once to hear the “rustling” among the leaves overhead, as I dreamily 
enjoy their shade on some hot summer afternoon, while the golden 
sunshine laughingly kisses their cool green surface as they flutter in 
the breeze ; just once to hear the “rippling” water as it dances along 
over the white clean stones and its “purling,” “gurgling,” “murmur- 
ing” “music,” which, “they” say, is borne into the ear of the tired, 
thirsty traveller upon the dusty highway, suggesting delightful 
visions of coolness and repose ; just once to be wakened some lovely 
May morning in glad surprise by the “song” of the birds, and then 
to go out in the dewy morn and “listen” to the heavenly ‘‘symp- 
hony” that greets the rising sun; but most of all, just once to hear 
my mother’s voice; to know what it is like ; to catch the sweet ‘‘ca- 
dence” which, “they” say, makes it like no other voice or sound in the 
world, I seeit shining in her eyes; I feel it in the soft, tender touch 
of her hand; but I want to hear it once—the mother-love in sound. 
“They” say there are grand things to hear: the “roaring” of thun- 
der, the “booming” of cannon, the “clash” of arms, the “railing” 


and “shrieking” of the wind in storms, the “rush” and “roar” of 
mighty waters, the angry ‘‘swelling and lashing” of waves, ‘“‘ecstat- 
ic strains” of heavenly music, wonderful voices delighting the ear 
in song—that these sounds stir, move, melt, sway, bend and break 
up the depths of the soul ; but I would forfeit them all, once to hear 
my mother’s voice. 


I am deaf, and I wonder ifit is ideas I have—the many things I 
think and can not say. I cannot find the words to make ‘‘them” 
understand me. When I see sights beautiful and grand my 
thoughts beat against their prison bars, but, alas! they come forth 
only in ‘‘wretched English.” Within there is a longing to reach out 
and grasp what words, cold and dead, do not teach me.—If I could 
only hear! 

“They” tell me there is a great God of mercy, love, and justice 
above us who made me and all the world. I can believe it, for do 
I not believe all other things ‘‘they” teachme. Yet, if He rules all 
chings, has not He made my life dark and theirs bright? I like the 
story of the beautiful Christ. He used to feel for and pity the deaf, 
and heal them. Yes, I love Him, for He was-God and yet so lowly! 
It is all so strange about his forgiving sins and changing our hearts, 
taxing anger, envy, and deceit from us. He must be very beauti- 
ful. I will be glad when I am with Him, for I get weary, so weary 
of being told how to become like hearing and speaking people. It 
makes me feel that J must be so different; and then, they don’t al- 
ways remember that I can feel at all. When I wrote that re- 
quest to Miss A————, just now, Iam sure I knew quite well 
what I wanted, and if she could not find out from the way in which 
I told it, why did she laugh and show the note to her friend as if it 
were a curious thing. Is it strange my cheeks glowed with anger ? 
Is it strange that I wondered if God ever made mistakes? Is it 
strange that I wondered if ‘‘I was a mistake?” 


THE TEACHER'S SOLILOQUY. 

SHE came into the Library, a poor little thing, blue and shiver- 
ing with the cold on that dark November afternoon. She looked 
as if she had always been a poor little thing as she half fearfully 
held out the small, stiff, red hands to the cheerful blaze. The great 
round eyes were full of wonder at the new scenes and new faces, 
and there was that painfully eager, half-questioning look always 
seen on their faces when they first come—those who sit in silence 
and mental darkness, and who never know what is going to, happen 
to them next. 


Could we teach her aught better than she had known in the life 
from which she came? She had known something, something that 
she missed already, for a shadow lay across her face—that shadow 
that. never comes, only with the thought of the far away home and 
mother. A poor little heme it must have been for such a poor 
little thing as she. But she had known it, she would miss it, she 
would sob for it on many a dark night before her new home grew 
dearer to her, Did she know that we were thinking of it too? 
That we longed to give it to her with the many other things that 
we hoped for her? No, she did not know, and we could not tell 
her. She wasdeaf. We stroked the dark hairkindly. She under- 
stood ; she smiled, but such a forlorn pitiful’smile that it was more 
pathetic than tears. How we longed to take her in our arms and 
say, “Dear, this is your new home where friends, by the score, 
await you. We intend to open a bright beautiful world to vou 
that you never dreamed of before. We intend to remove the cate 
blinds that darken the windows of your soul, and let in the glorious 
light of love and knowledge. We intend to open the flood gates of 
thought and make you a free and happy being. You are to learn 


here to laugh when others laugh, and be happy when others are 
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happy, you are to learn the most beautiful, the grandest, the most 
joyous story in the world—the story of the cross and your redemp- 
tion.” But alas! we could not. Many weary months of patient 
teaching for us, and toilsome windings for her among the intricacies 
of English must elapse before we could tell her all that in any way 
she could understand. 

Would she ever understand it as we wished her to--the lessons we 
meant to teach her, as well as how our hearts throbbed and yearned 
with sympathy, and went out in great, earnest desire to do better 
for her and her class than we had been doing. There they were 
again, the old vexed, questions, ‘‘Are we doing our best? Can we do 
any more? Do they understand what we teach them as they ought 
to understand it, as they are capable of understanding it?” God 
help us, that there may be no half-way work here, that we may 
never rest satisfied until we know that we have done our best. 
How we longed to tell her all this, to tell them all how we feel for 
them, not with a contemptuous pity, but as for brothers and sisters 
with ideas, feelings, and natures like ours, but unable to express 
them as wedo. How we long to encourage them, to urge them 
on to greater effort, to tell them what a wonderful thing they do when 
they beat down the barriers that incase them, and stand forth in 
the glorious realm of thought and knowledge, royal victors over 
stupendous difficulties; to tel! them that the hope of seeing their 
lives more full and complete, and their names on the Book of Life 
is our inspiration in the weary hours of toil, beset with so many dis- 
couragements ; to tellthem that while the beauty of song and the 
deiight of gladness may not be theirs here, yet to everyone that 
striveth to reach it there is a glorious revelation beyond ! 

If we could only do more ; the best that we can do seems so little. 
Life must hold more for them than we have yet been able to bring 
within theirreach. After all our patient teaching and drawing out 
what do we know of the thoughts that bud and die unknown be- 
cause so dim, so half-formed, so far beyond their range of English 
that they can not express them, and we never catch their sign. Yet 
how much the unspoken ideas make up of our life, the thoughts and 
things that refuse to shape themselves into a tangible form. Even 
the poet says: 

“Birds are singing round my window 
Songs the sweetest ever heard; 

And I set my cage there daily, 

But I never catch a bird. 

So with thcugits my brain is peopled, 
Thoughts that singdthe whole day long, 


But they will not fold their pinions 


In the little cage of song.”’ LAURA. 


REUNION OP DEAF-MUTES—HONORING THE MEMORY 
OF GALLAUDET, ETC. 

A LARGE company of deaf-mutes assembled on the 10th of Dec. 
in their library hall, No. 289 Washington street, to do honor to the 
memory of the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, LL. D., the pioneer of deaf- 
mute educationin America. Mr. Thomas Brown of West Henniker, 
New Hampshire, a pupil of Dr. Gallaudet, and one of the first deaf- 
mutes educated in America, addressed the meeting, in the sign- 
language. He gaye.some account of the life and labors of Gallau- 
det and his associate Clerc, and depicted most graphically the 
lamentable condition of the deaf and dumb as he recollected it in 
his childhood, and told how thankful they should all feel.to this 
great benefactor for the privileges and blessings they now enjoy. 
His personal recollections of his old master were very intresting 
and touching. Addresses in the sign-language were also delivered 
by Messrs. Swett, Bowes, J. P. Marsh and Shackford, and by Mr. 
Ashburne Hunter, Jr., of the North Carolina Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb.— Boston paper. 


THE MARRIAGE OF A DEAF-MUTE IN 1600. 


Looxtne into an old volume of Z’he Annals, I came across the 
following account of a marriage ceremony just about 300 years ago, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which may be newto many of your 
readers : 

“Decimo-Quinto Februari, 18 Elizabeth regnia, Thomas Filsby 
and Ursula Russet were married; and because said Thomas was 
and is naturally deaf and dumb, and could not, for his part, observe 
the order of the form of marriage, after the approbation had from 
Thomas, the Bishop of Lincoln, John Chippandale, LL. D., and 
commissary, and Mr. Richard Davis, mayor of Leicester, and others 
of his brethren, with the rest of the parish; the said Thomas, for 
expressing of his mind, instead of words, of his own accord used 
these signs: first he embraced her with his arms; took her by the 
hand, and put a ring on her finger; and laid his hand upon his 
heart, and held up his hands toward heaven; and to show his con- 
tinuance to dwell with her to his life’s end, he did it by closing his 
eyes with his hand, and digging with his feet, and pulling as though 
he would ring a bell, with other signs approved.” 

We can easily believe that the deaf-mute about whose marriage 
a Bishop, a Doctor of Laws, a Mayor, and the whole parish inter- 
ested themselves must have been a man of fortune and consideration, 
probably the heir of an old house, and the pantomime of which the 
above account gives us amere specimen, was evidently satisfactory 
to all present, as conveying more forcibly than words his promise to 
love and cherish the woman he had chosen till death should them part. 

Marriages of deaf-mutes to hearing persons would seem to have 
been somewhat common in England long before there were any 
schools for the deaf and dumb, and such unions were popularly 
supposed to have a good chance for domestic peace and felicity, 
qnoqe poysi[qnd) ,..103vj0edQg,, $ WOSIPPY 10A0 SuTYOO] ‘ose savad Luvypy 
150 years ago,) I found a story about a flitch of bacon, which, by some 
eccentric will, was to be given to any couple who could prove that 
they had lived together in entire peace and harmony fora year anda 
day. Only two couples had ever been able to establish a claim to 
the bacon. The one was a sea-captain and his wife who had never 
seen each other from the day of their marriage to the day of their claim; 
of the other harmonious couple the husband was a man of plain good 
sense anda peaceable temper; the woman was dumb} is. R. B. 


MIND-READING. ‘. 


Last week we gave but a short account of Mr. Charles Rideout’s 
entertainment in this village, and it may seem to be an illusion to 
most people that a person can be influenced by another through the 
medium of thought, but such is true in the case of Mr. R. He has 
been deaf from infancy, and cannot distinguish any sound. 

While here a week ago, he was blind-folded, and the person he 
was going to take to the object concealed would touch him on the 
shoulder, when he would arise and take one hand in his, place his 
right hand upon the person’s forehead, then place his left hand to 
his own forehead, and then he would start for the object they were 
thinking of, and find it without fail One party thought of a 
certain verse in the Bible. Mr. R. took his hand in the usual 
way, while he was. blind-folded, and pointed out the verse when 
the Bible was opened to the page on whichit was. He would spell 
out any name that any party would think of, and do other things 
which were truly wonderful 

Mr. R. has not travelled any to show what he can do, but his as- 
tonishing ability to be influenced by the thoughts of others in a 
magnetic way, has already heralded his name through Illinois and 
Iowa. He has no desire to travel, yet is receiving invitations from 
different places and occasionally is willing to please his friends.— 
The Sharon (Michigan) Inquirer. 
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In the last number it was stated that Miss Susan Swift, a deaf- 
mute lady of Millbrook, Duchess Co., New York, who died in 
August, 1872, had left a legacy of $8,000 to the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Deaf-Mutes of New York. The sum given the Home 
by Miss Swift was $300, not $8,000. 


Lx the extract from an English paper relating to the deaf and 
dumb of Italy, which we published in our last number, it was stated 
that the proportion of deaf-mutes in Italy and Europe generally, 
was one in every twenty-five thousand. This, we think, is a mis- 
take. It should be twenty-five hundred. 


Wu wish all our friends “A Happy New Year,’ and many of 
them: and shall be gratified if Taz Stent Wortp contributes in 
the least to their happiness during the coming year. We hope 
every one of them has part in the peculiar and tender feelings 
that softly overspread and sway the soul at this time—feelings of 
regret for the errors of the past and noble resolve for the future 
—for such feelings are sure to elevate the man who gives place 


for them in his heart. 


Mr. Joun Caruty continues his interesting reminiscences in this 
number. His article relates his interview with some Indians, and 
the conversation that was carried on in natural signs resembles the 
one which recently took place between some Indians and six girls of 
the Pennsylvania Institution, which was given in our last number. 
Such meetings and conversations are still of frequent occurr ence be- 
tween the numerous Indian delegations, which are constantly in 
Washington, and the students of the Deaf-Mute College. 


Tun pupils of the Tennessee and Kentucky Institutions have 
lately set a good example toall deaf-mutes. One school sent many 
eart-loads of coal to the Memphis sufferers from yellow fever, and the 
other was the first in Danville to send a sum of money to feed the 
starving. It would be well, if all deaf-mutes were taught more 
than they are the blessedness of giving; and were taught less that they 
are very often to depend on the chatty of others for their support. 


‘Tue long sickness of Mr. Samuel A. Adams of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, resulte1 in death on the 13th of December. ‘The deaf-mutes of 
Baltimore lose in him an earnest friend and ono who has made the 
most of the talents the Lord entrusted tohis keeping. He taught 
in the Washington Institution for two or three years, and then 
resigned to labor faithfully for more than eight years as a Lay 
Reader of the Episcopal Church. For the last year he has taught the 
deaf and dumb in the school for colored children in Baltimore. Mr. 
Adams was born in Maryland, graduated at the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, and, when young, learned the trade of a printer and worked 
at it in Baltimore for some years. He was a man of great self-denial, 
very refined and gentle in his manners, and much respected by all 
who knew him. At his death he was fifty-seven years of age. 


PERSONAL. 


THERE are thirteen deaf-mute citizens in Jackson, Michigan, 
among them Mr.J. J. Borden and Mr. Thomas H. Innis, both 
graduates of the Michigan Institution. 


Miss Mouuiz JOHNSON, a teacher in the Wisconsin Institution, 
and a sister to Mr. Alphonzo Johnson, of the New York Institution, 
got the resignation feverlast month, and has gone to the Ontario In- 
stitution, at Belleville, Canada. She is pretty enough to be a 
belle there. ‘ 


Mr. A. W. Mann, a teacher in the Michigan Institution, has 
been appointed a Readerin the Protestant Episcopal Church by the 
bishop of Michigan. In this capacity, he will, as his time permits, 
hold religious services for deaf-mutes in the principal towns of 
Michigan. His office is similar to that held by the late Mr. Adams 
of Baltimore. 


SENATOR SUMNER presented to the United States Senate, on the 
15th ult., a memorial of John Joseph Flournoy, a deaf-mute, of 
Georgia, on the subject of Spanish complications, and asking the 
adoption of such measures by Congress as will induce American 
citizens to stay at home, and devote themselves to the improvement 
and developement of their own country. It was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. J. C. Hummer, lately a teacher in the Iowa Institution, and 
at one time a student in the College at Washington, was married 
to Miss Mary J. Kennedy, a graduate of the Iowa Institution, on 
the 4th of December last. The father of the bride gave as a dow- 
ry a large sum of money, and lumber enough to build a new house 
on Mr. Hummer’s farm, near Iowa City. Mr. H. was our corres- 
pondent at the Iowa Institution during his connection with it and 
we are glad of his good fortune and wish the pair a long and happy 
union. 


LAURENT CLERG. 


Tre Executive Committee of the National Clere Memorial Union 
met at the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb in Hartford 
on the 13thult. The votes of the Board of Managers, the Executive 
Committee and the Presidents of the Societies forming the union 
were found to be almost unanimously in favor of a bronze bust, 
upon a granite pedestal, to cost from $2,500 to $3,000, and to be 
placed on the Asylum grounds in this city.. Mr. H. A. Batterson 
presented several designs that he had prepared by request and the 
Committee decided to adopt a modified design combining the ex- 
cellence of the best two. ‘ 

Mr. Calvin Day, of Hartford, president of the Board of Directors 
of the Asylum, assured the committee that the Board would cheer- 
fully furnish the site for the monument. It will be in front of the 
Asylum on the right (east) side of the main entrance—a situation 
similar to that of the Gallaudet monument on the left. The monu- 
ment will be of gray Scotch granite, having a square base with a 
bronze bas-relief in relief and inscriptions on the rear and sides. 
There will be a Corinthian column and a bronze bust. The 
base and shaft will be twelve feet, three inches high; the bust two 
feet, nine inches; making the whole fifteen feet. Although of 
different design this will harmonize well with the Gallaudet 
Monument, as they are of the same height and general plan. 

The bust will be after a ee by Carl Conrads, the pedestal by 
H. A. Batterson, the cost $8,000. The design for the bas-relief is 
not yet chosen. The deatenmte artists of the country, of whom 
there are a dozen or more—prominent among them Mr. Jehn Carlin 


‘of New York—will be requested to send in their designs. It is 


hoped that the monument may be dedicated next August as that is 
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the season of the vacations of the institutions for the deaf and dumb 
throughout the country, and a more general and fuller attendance 
will then be possible. The orator for the oceasion will be selected, 
and the other ceremonies arranged when the time is better known. 

The design for the bas-relief thought the best was one by Mr. 
Syle representing the Abbe Sicard, of the Paris Institution, giving 
his blessing to Mr. Clerc on his departure with Gallaudet. A ship 
is in the back-ground ready to set sail, and the little pupils of Clere 
are clustering about him in tears. The whole matter of the bas- 
relief is still open to competition, however. The committee were 
received and much assisted hy Mr. E. C. Stone, the present prin- 
cipal of the American Asylum, and the Rev. W.-W. Turner, whois 
a former principal and an old friend and associate of Mr. Clere.— 
Courant. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEAF-MUTE, ARTIST. 


A SIOUX INDIAN. 


Iv isa common sight to see delegations of Indians of different 
tribes, in Washington City, strolling lazily about the streets, some- 
times with faces painted in curious devices. The object of their visit 
there is to see and talk with the Commissioner of Indian affairs 
about matters interesting only to themselves. It is well known 
that the Indians are expert sign-makers, though their signs are not 
those taught at the deaf-mute schools. They are purely pantomim- 
ical. 

I shall relate an incident which occurred in my presence at 
Willard’s Hotel during President Pierce’s administration: One 
evening, accompanied by my brother-in-law, John W. Compton, a 
deaf-mute clerk in the Treasury Department, I sauntered through 
the halls of that hotel, pausing awhile to regard Hon. Mr. 
Spouter or General Whitefeather. 
of the delegation of Sioux Indians strayed into the hotel, evidently 
for the purpose of receiving free gifts. It is worthy of note that 
the Indians never beg alms and never refuse alms offered to them. 
When we went up to the main hall on the second floor, we noticed 


It happened that some members 


.a handsome young warrior standing by the wall and inspecting 
every passer-by with the eyes of a student of human nature. Wish- 
ing to gratify our curiosity as to his pantomimic skill, I made some 
natural signs about some common things which he quickly under- 
stood and answered in like manner, he having found us both to be 

Thus we conversed 


deaf-mntes. with each other much to our 


mutual enjoyment. 


While he was gesturing, a nurse with a little girl came up one of 
the narrow side-passages leading to the private parlours; turning 
the corner, the woman and child unexpectedly encountered the 
savage in such close proximity to them, that they drew back and 
fled to their room. Perceiving their fright, he clinched his right 
hand as if holding a pipe of peace while he pressed his left upon 
his heart, and, shaking his head deprecatingly, made two or three 
imaginary puffs, thus signifying-that he didn’t mean any harm to 
the poor, dear creaturesw he had just fled from his dread presence. 
Pointing to them and drawing a circle on my crown with my thumb 
as a scalping-knife, I told him they feared he would take their scalps. 
Thereupon he repeated the pipe of peace and puffs. He appeared 
much distressed on their account. 

A few minutes after, striking the attitude of a bear rearing up, 
with bent body, elbows and knees, and lolling tongue, and with some 
other simple signs I said I would like to go to his distant home and 


hunt bears with him; and on that he warmly invited me to be his 


guest. 
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Since that novel conversation I have not visited him, because of 
my attachment to my scalp, for the Sioux Indians—doubtless my 
intended host included—have waged many a bloody war with their 
red as well as white enemies. 

Apropos of scalps, as my genial friend—I might as well say every 
artist’s friend—Vincent Colyer was about to leave New York for 
the Indian regions in behalf of the Peace Commission, he went to 
the meeting of the Artist’s Fund Society, of which he was, and is 
still a member, in order to bid all his friends adieu. 

Shaking hands with him, I pointed with my finger to the Far 
West and then to his own crown, and with a scalping-knife (my 
And he immediately 
bent his body so low as to show me his crown, which I found was 
bare as a popish priest’s shaven pate; raising his head again, he 
shrugged his shoulders with a sad face as he made clumsy signs to 
say he was sorry he had no scalp to part with. A generous fellow 
he. JOHN CARLIN. 


thumb) tore an imaginary scalp therefrom. 


In my second article in THe Sttenr Worup of December 1, I 
inadvertently wrote Erebus. It should read Cereberus, which, in 
mytheology, was a famous watch-dog in Pluto’s infernal kingdom. 

J. 0, 


rr 


A REMEDY AND A REASON. 


Aumosr daily we hear of deaf-mutes being run over and killed or 
injured by the cars. If deaf-mutes will insist on walking on the 
railroad, common sense would suggest that they take extra pre- 
cautions to prevent being run over. They ought, at least, to fol- 
low the example of the mute in Ohio, who has trained a dog, which 
is his constant companion, to warn him of danger. The dogisa 
large one, of the Newfoundland breed, and whenever his master 
walks on the track, he follows demurely behind, seemingly half 
asleep, but the moment he hears the approach of a train he wakes 
up and, seizing his master by the coat-tails, calls his attention to 
the danger. If he is very obstinate he does not desist, but attempts 
to pull him off the track by main force. The sagacious brute 
seems to understand that his master is deaf, for he never barks or 
attempts to attract his attention otherwise than by mute appeals, 
such as gamboling about him, jumping upon him or seizing his 
garments. 


To such as wish to imitate this mute, we suggest that they change 
the dog freyueutly—before he becomes old and deaf like themselves, 
otherwise both master and dog may, one day, furnish an entertain- 
ing item for the local newspaper, under the head of ‘‘Accident” or 
“Suicide.” 


The following item has appeared in the papers, “A man dis- 
persed a disorderly crowd the other day, by taking off his hat and 
announcing that he would take up a collection for the missionaries.” 

We once accomplished the same object, though quite unintention- 
ally, in a very different manner. One day, being a stranger in a 
strange place, we had occasion to seek for information. Seeing a 
crowd of men at a street-corner engaged in animated discussion of 
some topic, we approached the outskirts, and, whipping out our 
tablet, commenced’ to write. 
membered that he wanted to ‘“‘see a man” across the street, and de- 
parted. ‘The next man also was as suddenly reminded that he had 
a pressing engagement elsewhere, and so on with the next, and the 
next, till there was quite a space cleared around us, and by the time 
we had finished writing there was but one man left, and he was on 
the point of moving off intently examining a cloudless sky, as if he 
thought it was going to rain and it was expedient to get under 
shelter as soon as possible. j 


Suddenly the man nearest us re- 
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We afterward learned that a deaf man, or one who pretended to 
be such, had been around soliciting alms, which accounted for our 
strange reception there. We think that if all respectable mutes 
would take pains toimpress upon their friends and acquaintances, 
whenever opportunity offers, the absurdity of giving encouragement 
to able-bodied mutes who prefer to live upon the generosity of 
others, that class of our community and their imitators among 
those who can hear and speak, and who are the main cause of 
people “fighting shy of us” as your New York correspondent ex- 
presses it, would sensibly diminish, much to the relief of the res- 
pectable part of the community. MG. 


0. JOB JONES AS A “SCHOOL-MARM.” 


I am, and always have been, strongly in favor of corporal pun- 

ishment in school. It does the children good, makes them learn, 
and, above all, makes them grow. 
' I will never forget the case of an incorrigible pupil whom it once 
became my duty to punish while I was ‘“‘earning my bread by the 
sweat of my brow” as a preceptor in a country institution of learn- 
ing. ; 

A new family moved into the neighborhood one day, and a boy 
attached thereto began attending school. He was about eight years 
old, and, for one of his age, his size was proportionate to his years. 

The first day he came—which by the way proved to be the last 
—I sternly demanded his name. He wouldn’t tell me. What was 
so provoking about it too was that he never answered me, but sat 
there busily engaged in treating me with silent contempt. 

With one of my fire this naturally did not go down very well. 
My first step was to boldly knock him off the bench by striking 
him “side o’ the head” with my open hand. He squeaked and 
whined, and I again questioned him. 

“What's your name?” I asked. 

But the stubborn young rascal wouldn’t speak, and ker-biff he 
got it on the other side of the head, and again he found himself on 
the floor. 

“What's that name o’ yours?” I yelled, now thorougly aroused. 

He wouldn’t tell me. So I went to my desk and got a cowhide, 
with which I proceeded to inflict upon the obstinate young felon 
such punishment as he so richly deserved. 

But cowhides won’t last forever,and when | had entirely worn it 
clean up to my hand, I found myself subjected to the galling in- 
convenience of having to go out and get a club. 

T soon returned with a hickory club six feet long, with an aver- 
age thickness of an inch and a quarter. With this I resumed my 
duties, determined to beat that boy’s name out of him, if it used up 
a whole forest of timber. 

My blood was up. 

After beating him till he fell down for mere spite on the floor, 
which was slippery with blood, and my “old hickory” had worn 
into a sort of a brush-like substance, I with the manly persistence 
for which I am noted, demanded that there name—firmly, fiercely, 
and kindly. 

He wouldn’t answer me, and I was reduced to the necessity, 
much as I dislike exercise, of jumping on and stamping upon the 
young villian. 

He remained obstinate. 

My next strategy was to pick him up bodily and throw him across 
the schoolroom. ‘This I did only five times—although a false wit- 
ness afterward estimated the number at thirteen. 

Would you believe it? Did you ever suppose there was so much 
perverseness in boys of that age? Yet it was all in vain. He 
wouldn’t tell me his name. 


January 1, 


_ It was not till after his death—which occurred at 9:13 Pp. m. the 
same day—that I learned the true secret of his obstinacy. The 
boy was deaf and dumb, and didn’t hear me ask him his name. 
Well that wasn’t my fault; why didn’t the young rascal tell me so? 

The affair got into the courts, and, notwithstanding the fact that 
the deepest public sympathy was on my side, the judge had the 
audacity to fine me ten dollars, 


Ay old lady of low church proclivities, who was in attendance at 
Trinity Church when Rev. Mr. Gallaudet was addressing an assem- 
bly of deaf-mutes in the beautiful sign-language adapted to their 
vaderstanding, rose with a clouded brow and left the place, audi- 
bly remarking that she ‘‘couldn’t stand them ritualistic tantrums, 
any how.” 

———_——_—___—__—_<§<ep@—< 

Asout three years since a young lady, deaf and dumb, left Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine, with a French family, and went to Manchester, 
New Hampshire. At that place, a young Frenchman saw her, 
made proposals, and was accepted. She could not write and could 
not by any means communicate her name. So toremedy the defect, 
aname was procured for the occasion. The husband has led a 
married life for two years, without knowing his wife’s name, and 
did not find it out until she came to visit her friends. He had 
thought her to be a French woman. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Tne last meeting of the Literary Society for the term was held 
on Friday evening, December at the usual hour. Owing, 
probably, to the approach of examinations the attendance was very 
limited on the part of outsiders, and the members themselves were 
evidently not sorry when the exercises came to an end. There was 
the customary essay, and a good one in everything but the manner 
of its delivery; a rather spiritless debate on the question, Is the 
present method of teaching trades in institutions for the deaf and 
dumb the best that could be arranged ? in which the leader on one 
side distinguished himself by being absent; and an excellent de- 
clamation by Mr. Michaels. The subject of holding a reception 
during the holidays came up, and a committee was appointed to 
considerits practicability and decide upon the place andtime. The 
society then adjourned until the first Friday after New Year’s, when 
the election of officers will take place. 


FACULTY business brisk. 

MISCHIEF workers are a little ‘down in the mouth.” 

THE usual dirty Christmas weather has prevailed during the holidays, 

WHILE at the party Friday evening, a certain Junior innocently in- 
quired if “ Virginius was not the President’s niece ?” 

EXAMINATIONS were as satisfactory as usual. A few students have 
been dismissed, but nearly all did very creditably. 


CHRISTMAS passed pleasantly, There was a gathering of the whole 
Institution at the President’s house on the evening of the 26th. 

THE Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road has reduced fares to the West 
fully 23 per cent. and students rejoice, for they can now go home quite 
cheaply. 

Mr. ALLMAN, of the Class of 75, Messrs. Hamilton and Page of the 
Class of 76, and Messrs. Abbott, Rector and Rutherford of the Prepara- 
tories have left College for an indefinite period. 


Mr. PARK of’75 and Mr. Greener of 77 went to Ohio tospend the holi- 
days: Messrs. Lentz and Fortescue, of the Preparatory Class went to 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Chapin of ’74 stopped in Baltimore. Cause why? 

THE recent disturbances of furniture in the Hall by the mischievous 
have caused the doors to be kept locked, and now we have to splash 
around the main building through slush and mud to get over to the 
Institution. 

THE members of the Reading Club are glorifying over the temporary 
suspension of ¢hat Rule prohibiting talking in signs, under a penalty 
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of five cents, during the holidays. It has been a profitable source to 
the club Treasury, as certain members are aware from the slim appear- 
ance of their wallets; and itis amusing to see them still keep a vigi- 
lant eye on the door, while indulging in this easy though expensive 
luxury. 

O —we set out to lament the state of the Dumenade, but stop, con- 
scious that it has been lamented often enough and deeply enough al- 
ready. Still, new dangers and discomforts to travellers thereon multiply 
daily. The carriages have taken tothe walk and cut itup lamentably; 
the carts have dumped loads of sticky mud on the upper end; the 
Building Association has torn up the lower end to lay gas pipes and set 
fence posts; and four savage dogs guard the middle, and make unex- 
pected attacks upon plump calves from the rear. This latter danger is 
very discouraging to regular exercise, for nothing is more surprising to 
a deaf person than an attack on his pedals frombehind; yetsome have 
provided themselves with pistols and boldly promenade as of yore. 
We advise them to geta permit froma justice of the peace to guard 
against fines for carrying concealed weapons. Others who haveanatu- 
ral aversion to extreme measures, have bought square-toed boots and 
put their trust fn a vigorous application of sole leather to the muzzles 
of the brutes. The only obstacle to the success of the latter remedy is 
the difficulty of standing on one leg on theslippery walk while using 
the other for a battering-ram. 


PAN SAP TAL EL ON . NEWS 


MARYLAND. 

EXAMINATIONS, took place in the Maryland «Institution on the 17th 
and 18th of December, and the pupils went to their homes to spend the 
holidays on the 24th. School commences again on the 5th of January. 

Goy. Whyte recently paid a visit to the Institution at Frederick and 
inspected the building, An impromptu exhibition was given in the 
chapel. He was much pleased with what he saw and expressed his de- 
terminationfto forward the completion of the new building according 
to the original plan, by all means in his power. 


IOWA. 

THE number of pupilsin attendance here has increased since my last 
communication to 120, The new pupil whoarrived here lastis a colored 
girl. She is the first of her race ever received into this Institution and 
hails from Burlington. 

During a strong gale last month the tin covering the boys’ wing was 
torn up and some panes of glass in the northside windows were broken. 
The repairing of these damages cost several hundreds of dollars. 

A little stranger came here on the 6th ult. Hisnameis John Zor- 
baugh. 

Thanksgiving day was observed as a holiday here and it was passed 
very pleasantly among us. 

Some of the boys who have traps, catch prairie-chickens, quails, or 
rabbits almost daily. Sometimes they sell their game in the town, 
which brings good prices. 

A steam engine will be used to pump up our supply of water, in place 
of the unreliable wind-mill which has heretofore been used. 

The ground is covered with snow and the pupils are having finesport 
coasting. DD: /S. R, 

Dec. 20, 1873. 


NEW YORK. 


Mr. F. D. CLARKE, who left us last June, and carried captive one of 
our prettiest lady-teachers, paid us a brief visit two or three days ago. 
Being questioned as to what he was doing, he replied that he wasa 
suryeyor and civil engineer, ‘“‘not, as most of my old pupils seem to 
think, alocomotive driver.” His sister-in-law, ourlate esteemed semi- 
mute teacher, Miss Bella Ransom, iswith her relatives at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

We heard that Rev. Thomas B. Berry, formerly of this Institution, 
afterward of the Maryland Institution, now pastor of a church at 
Albany, was at this Institution to-day, but did not happen to meet him. 

From twenty-five to thirty of our little boys were suddenly taken 
sick afew days ago. They had poisoned themselves by eating some 
poisonous plant, as Lunderstand. Prompt medical assistance soon re- 
lieved them. They have learned a valuable lesson. 

Miss Mattie C. Brown, who graduated from the High Class with the 
Gold Medal last June, called here a few days ago, on her way to Missis- 
sippi, where she is to teach little deaf-mutes. 

In your paper of December 1, you give the name of our new teacher 
as Mr. Y. F. Westervelt. It should be Z. F. Westervelt. 

Our boys last Saturday debated the question: Which is the most useful 
History or Mathematics. History had the majority of yotes, the advo- 
ates on that side contriving to make itappear that because the Bible is 
on great part ahistory, therefore reading history would help us towards 
heaven, while Mathematics, in their view, is confined to the earth. 


Your correspondent was not there, or he might have urged that the 
historical part of the Bible deals only with the past. 

Though in my letter of November 12 I expressed a doubt whether we 
should go to the great Fair of the American Institute,an invitation did 
come the next day, and on the Mth the last day but one of the fair, as I 
went on my way to my farm, whereI was called onimportant business, 
I passed the long processiou of our four or five hundred eager youth, 
and saw them packed into five holse-cars, as thick as twenty chickens 
in one nest. I heard they had a good time at the fair. 

We were assembled in the chapel to-day an hour before the close of 
the school-session, to welcome some distinguished visitors. One ofour 
directors, Mr. B. K. Field, introduced the Rev. Mr. Cohen Stuart and 
lady from Holland, who,I understand, came to this country to at- 
tend the Evangelical Alliance. Mr. Stuart is descended from the Stuart 
Clan of Scotland, but is himselfa native of Holland: and takes much 
interest in the education ofthe deaf and dumb, from having a niece in 
the school for that class in Rotterdam. 

New York, December 16. 

AS nearly half our pupils went hometo keep the holJidays, our kind 
and considerate principal made a new arrangement of the Classes for 
the ten days after December 24, making halfas many classes as teachers 
so that the teachers being ‘‘paired off,’ each could be absent taking his 
own recreation for half the time. Your correspondent, thus getting an 
opportunity to go out to his native place for a day or two, first gives 
you a brief sketch of our Christmas. 


Of course the usual avocations of study and work were intermitted, 
and the pupils left toamuse themselves most oftheday. Our respected 
Principal delivered in the chapel a discourse on the wonderful birth in 
the manger in Bethlehem, 1873 years ago, and its lesson of peace and 
good will among all the human family. 

In theevening three hundred boys and girls who could not go home 
for Christmas, were assembled in the girls’ sitting-room, where stood a 
magnificent Christmas-tree, sparkling with almost countless lights and 
bearing a liberal crop of the gifts of Santa Claus. That worthy, finding 
the tree, large as it was, would not sustain gifts enough for a quarter of 
the eager expectants, came in person clad in garments white and shag- 
gy enough for a polar bear, with huge baskets, from which first each 
girland then each boy, as they filed past in long procession#had her or 
his hands filled with oranges, cornucopias of candy and packages of 
popcorn,etc. Their hands being thus filled, they found it difficult to 
play or talk, and were dismissed to dispose of their treasures. The 
younger pupils were probably well pleased with this arrangement, but 
the older ones generally complained of being cheated out of the merry 
Christmas they were wont to enjoy in former years; the principal charm 
of which, for many, was the social reunion of youths and maidens in 
the evening. 

Previous to the distribution of Santa Claus’s stores, an elephant 
stalked into the room, greatly to the alarm of the little girls, who 
screamed with terror, quite unable to see that the huge quadruped 
moved about on two pairs of boys’ legs. 

Mr. Page, a student of the Deaf-Mute College, recently visited us for 
a few days. Ale ity ast 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. C. H. HIuu, recently a teacher in the Maryland Institution, has 


accepted the position of principal of the West Virginia Institution at 
Romney. 


GOVERNOR WASHBURN, of Massachusetts, with some members of the 
Executive Council, paid his annual visit to the American Asylum for 
the Deafand Dumb in Hartford on the 28d ult. Thereare seventy-one 
pupils from the Bay State now inthe Institution. 


THE school at CaveSpring, Georgia, opened with forty-two pupilsand 
more are expected. It appears to be improving fast. The pupils hada 
nice dinner on Thanksgiving day and enjoyed themselves very much 
afterwards. W.M. P. 


THR thirtieth annual report of the Indiana Institute for the Deafand 
Dumb has been completed by the Trustees and Superintendent Mac- 
Intire, and in it the following interesting statistics are presented: 
Thenumber of pupils received under instruction during the year, has 
been 231, which exceeds that of any previous year by 22. The present 
number of pupils receiving instruction in the Institution is 278. Every 
county except Martin, Ohio, Starke and Wells, has been represented in 
the Institution. The receipts for the year ending October 31, 1873, are 
$93,512 81 and disbursements for same period, $67,968 83, leaving a balance 
of $25,542.98. Five deaths have occurred during the past year, and 943 
pupils have been admitted into the Institution since its foundation, 
The Trustees speak in high terms of the management of the various 
officers in charge of the departments, and the neatness and order that 
prevails throughout the building, the successful internal economy and 
discipline demonstrate that allis governed by high intelligence, skill 
and industry.—Indianapolis paper. 
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THE FORTNIGHT. : 


AN air-line railroad is to be built from Chicago to Charleston, 
South Carolina. 


A hundred years ago it took 1,200 lamps to light Paris. Nowit 


requires nearly 40,000. 


F. T. Dent, the father-in-law of President Grant, died at the 
White House, on the 15th ult. 


Two children sent out after the cows at Coon Creek, Wisconsin, 
were lately eaten up by bears. 

General Belknap, Secretary of War, was married to a blooming 
widow, on the 10th of December. 

The new constitution for Pennsylvania was carried at the recent 
election by nearly 200,000 majority. 

Judge Nelson, of the Supreme Court of the United States, died 
suddenly of apoplexy on the 18th ult. 


Spain is now in trouble with Germany for having seized German 
vessels and imprisoned the crews for two months. 


There were extensive floods in the Ohio and Monongahela rivers, 
on the 13th and 14th ult. Much damage was done. 


A chiropodist annnounces on his business cards that he has “re- 
moved corns from several of the crowned heads of Europe.” 


Prof. Louis Agassiz, the learned naturalist, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, died, on the morning of December 14, of a stroke of paralysis. 


There is more carpeting made in the Nineteenth Ward of Phila- 
delphia than in all the looms of the rest of the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Scarlet fever in an unusually malignant form prevails in parts 
of England. There have been forty-four deaths from the disease in 
Liverpool within a few days. 

Among the newly admitted pupils at the Jesuit College in George- 
town, D. G, is-young Iturbide, grandson of the Mexican Emperor 
of that name, and the adopted son of Maximilian. 

Highty-eight young ladies in Minnesota have agreed not to marry 
any man who usestobacco. ‘Thesame number of men have banded 
together and agreed not to marry any female who uses false hair. 


The amount of timber annually consumed in the form of tooth- 
picks may be judged by the fact that the toothpick factory at Can- 
ton, Maine, recently bought 600 cords of wood for making into 
toothpicks. 

Connecticut continues the land of steady habits. Statistics lately 
collected show that fifteen out of every forty-five deaths of adults 
that have occurred during the past five years were the result of 
steady drinking. 

California has about 8,000,000 head of sheep. The wool crop in 
two shearings, at an average of ten pounds per head, would amount 
to 80,000,000 pounds, or 15,000,000 more than the total product of 
the United States in 1871. 

The Virginiws has been delivered to the United States govern- 
ment by the Spaniards. It was done, on the 15th ult., in the har- 
bor of Bahai Honda. The remainder of the passengers and crew of 
this ship have also been surrendered. 

One year’s record of disasters on the lakes shows a total money 
loss of very nearly $4,000,000. No fewer than 1,318 vessels have 
been lost or damaged on the lakes during this year, a good many 
having been lost in the gales of August. 

“Who dares to spit tobacco juice on this car door?” savagely 
asked a burly passenger on the Mobile train. “I dare,” quietly re- 
plied a slender youth, and he did it. “You are the chap T’m look- 
ing for,” said the ruffian, ‘“‘give mea chew.” 

Ale being forbidden to be sold in moral Massachusets, the astute 
brewers have recently been selling a strictly temperance beverage 
called “hop tonic.” Some bold and devoted constable has tried the 
“tonic,” and found it remarkably like old ale. 

The responsibility for the loss of the steamship Ville du Havre, 
is not fixed. The account given by the captain, seems to free him 
and his crew from blame and the charge of cowardice, but passen- 
gers continue to affirm that the crew were panic-struck and seized 
all the boats; and the story of the captain of the Loch Earn seems 
rather to uphold the statements of the passengers, while he says 
that the collision was occasioned by an attempt of the steamer to 
cross the ship’s bow at the last moment. 


Whenever the British meet with ill success in their war on the 
Ashantees they lay the blame on the cowardice of the native allies. 
Yet the natives allies lose large numbers in killed and wounded in 
every engagement, while the losses of the English are slight in com- 
parison. 


The old church at Longmeadow, Massachusetts, has held Thanks- 
giving service more than 100 years, it first having responded to the 
Governor’s proclamation in 1767, and the gallery for the choir is 
the same as when the singers took their keynote from the ancient 
choirister’s pitch pipe. 

Emperor William, of Germany, is very ill. Should he die, a 
modification of the policy of the empire, particularly on the church 
question, may be expected, as it is well known that the old Jencker 
party, with which the Crown Princeis affliliated, is bitterly hostile 
to Bismarck and his conduct of affairs. 


The French Marshal Bazaine, was pronounced guilty of surrender- 
ing Metz without doing all that duty and honor required, and sen- 
tenced to be publicly degraded from his rank and position in the 
Legion of Honor and put to death. President MacMahon has 
changed his sentence to private degradation from rank and twenty 
years seclusion. 


The bridge to be constructed over the Frith of Forth, Scotland, 
will be the largest ip the world. Its height will be one hundred 
and fifty feet, and the number of spans nearly one hundred. The 
great span in the centre is to be fifteen hundred feet, or nearly one- 
third of a mile in width, and the smaller spans one hundred and fifty 
feet wide. It is estimated that the structure will cost about ten 
million dollars. 


The old project to make a tunnel under the straits of Dover, be- 
tween France and England, has been again revived, a stock com- 
pany having been formed in France to effect the purpose. It is 
believed that the formation to be penetrated is nothing but an im- 
mense bed of chalk, for the boring of which machines have been in- 
vented that will bore a hole fifty-four feet deep, and seven feet in 
diameter, in twonty-four hours. The estimated cost of the tunnel 
between Calais and Dover, twenty-three miles, is $50,000,000. 

An encounter of a fearful character recently took place at Con- 
stantine, Algeria, between the Jews and Arabs. As a Jewish 
funeral procession passed through one of the principal thorough- 
fares an officer of tirallieurs insulted the mourners by spitting at 
them, and using obscene language. Some friends of the mourners, 
becoming enraged at this unseemly conduct, attacked the officer, 
and eventually threw him down a fearful precipice more than 100 
metres deep. Numerous Arabs rushed upon the Jews to avenge 
their countryman, and a terrible conflict ensued, in which several 
thousand Jews and Arabs took part. The military were called out, 
but order was not restored till numerous partisans on both sides 
were left dead on the field. 

It is well known that in -his great sledge journey in search of the 
relics of Sir John Franklin, Capt Hall made distressing discoveries, 
which he resolved never to give to the light as long as Lady Frank- 
lin should live. 
is he intrusted all his important documents to a Mr. Smith of Tes- 
suisak. From them it is now ascertained that Capt. Hall made the 
sad discovery that Franklin and his party were reduced to the dire 
necessity of eating each other. The fact of this discovery would 
have added still greater fame to Capt. Hall. He kept the secret 
from Lady Franklin; but now that the tender and heroic explorer 
rests under the same dreary skies with the lost Franklin, this most 
unhappy secret has come to light. 

About fifty rods south of the Treasury building, in Washington, 
is a structure in which all the old and worn greenbacks and legal- 
tender notes, fractional currency, and national bank notes are 
burned, after they are returned, counted, and properly accounted for. 
The smell emitted from the furnace is most sickening and dis- 
agreeable. It finds its way into the Treasury building and nearly 
suffocates its occupants, especially those of the gentler sex and tiner 
sensibilities, and it is said the Secretary of the Treasury counte- 
nances tho nuisance simply because the building where the money 
is consumed was erected for the purpose. ‘Thousands of pounds of 
money are thus consumed at a time, the burning taking place gene- 
rally one day in each week. ‘The stench is wafted into the White 
House, the War and Navy Departments, and through the elegant 
mansions of-the First Ward, presenting a new phase of the currency 
question everywhere in the neighborhood. 


On his last departure from Greenlandinthe Polar- . 
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